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The 150th Anniversary 
of the Inauguration 


of George Washington 
as the 


First President of the United States 
in New York City, April 30, 1789 
By 
ALEXANDER C. FLICK 


State Historian 


I 


Preliminaries 


To understand why George Washington was inaugurated in 1789 as 
the first President of the first Republic in the New World, it will be 
necessary to review briefly the 13 years following the Declaration of 
Independence in 1776. 

\s a result of the War for Independence New York ceased to be a 
dependent part of the British Empire and emerged as a free sovereign 
commonwealth under a constitution adopted on April 20. 1777. Under 
it the people set up a new government and elected their state and local 
officials. But much of colonial law and institutions was carried over 
from the colonial period into the new era of statehood. 

The day following the appointment of a committee to draft the 
Declaration of Independence another committee of 13 members was named 
to formulate a scheme for a national government. It took five years to 
secure unanimous ratification for the Articles of Confederation in 1781 
although the State of New York had voted for them on February 6, 1778. 
Thus was created the first Union of States under which the war was 
brought to a successful conclusion, a treaty of peace was made and the 
Confederation was guided for eight years. 

Under this Confederation of the United States there was created a 
Congress of one house in which each state had one vote, and nine votes 
were required on important matters. The states surrendered to Congress 
the right to send and receive ambassadors, to make treaties, to declare 
war and make peace and to coin money. No state could have an army 
or navy except such as Congress permitted, yet Congress had no authority 
to form its own military establishment. States must obey the laws of 


Congress, yet, unfortunately, there was no provision for executive and 
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judicial branches of the national government to enforce the laws and to 
settle interstate disputes. Nor could Congress collect taxes or duties or 
raise money in any other way to pay the public debt or to meet its own 
expenses. 

Today we smile at the inadequacy of the Articles of Confederation to 
meet post-Revolutionary needs. But at the time this new national gov- 
ernment was created, it was praised as an advanced experiment, which 
distinguished between local and general governmental powers, and set up 
departments of finance, foreign affairs, war and postal service with able 
men at their heads. 

As time passed it became apparent that the Confederation was, as 
Washington wrote, “a shadow without the substance”—a government in 
which the rulers had no power. Men as wide apart in their political 
thinking as Clinton and Hamilton agreed that the national governmen: 
must be reformed if “Perpetual Union” were assured. Meanwhile on 
March 14, 1786, New York sent delegates to an interstate conference at 
Alexandria to confer about trade and commerce. Hamilton and Benson 
found only four other states represented, so another convention at Phila- 
delphia in May 1787 was recommended to Congress. After a delay of 
five months Congress called the convention for the express purpose of 
revising the Articles. 

To the Philadelphia convention New York sent Robert Yates, John 
Lansing and Alexander Hamilton—two Antifederalists and a Federalist. 
All states except Rhode Island participated. Yates and Lansing, when 
they saw their instructions to amend the Articles violated, went home on 
July 10th, but Hamilton remained. Washington presided over this secret 
body composed of “the finest minds . . . in the New World.” With- 
yut the cost of “a tear or a drop of blood,” through debate and compromise 
there was produced “a masterpiece of political wisdom,” which Gouverneur 


Morris characterized as a “national, supreme government” with “com- 


pulsory operation.” This was the Constitution of 1787, signed by 39 
delegates out of 73, which is still our fundamental law. This document 
was presented by Washington to the old Congress in New York City, 
which ordered ratifying conventions to be held in all the states and declared 
that after nine states gave their approval it would begin to function. 
Governor George Clinton, without comment, presented the new Con- 
stitution and the letter of Yates and Lansing explaining their withdrawal 
from the convention to the State Legislature which convened on Jan- 
uary 9, 1788, at Poughkeepsie. The Legislature called a ratifying con 
vention to meet in the same place on June 17th, and 65 delegates were 
hosen by universal male suffrage. The Antifederalists won 46 seats, 


rh 


an overwhelming majority, but after a prolonged debate their ranks were 


ed 
— 
Tey 


broken. On July 
with the understanding that a Lill of Rights in the form of amendments 


26th the Constitution was ratified by a vote of 30 to 27 


would be added to the Constitution. New York was the eleventh state 


to ratify. 
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II 


Transition from Confederacy to Republic 


After debating for several months the location of a permanent national 
capital without reaching a definite agreement, on September 13, 1788, the 
old Congress sitting in New York City voted unanimously for that city 
as the temporary seat of government. It ordered at the same time that on 
the first Wednesday in January 1789, presidential electors should be 
chosen in all the states that had ratified the Constitution; that on the first 
Wednesday in February the electors should assemble in their respective 
states to cast their votes for a President; and that on the first Wednesday 
in March the Constitution should go into effect and the new government 
set up under it should begin to function. This last date happened to fall 
on March 4th, hence it was decreed in 1792 that presidential terms should 
end and begin on that day. New York was the last of the 11 states that 
had ratified the Constitution and one of the six that proposed amendments. 
North Carolina and Rhode Island had refused to ratify. On Septem- 
ber 14th the common council of New York City voted to turn over to the 
Federal Government “the whole City Hall” and to have it enlarged and 
repaired for such use. 

October 10, 1788, was the last day on which enough states attended 
the old Congress to do business although from time to time down to 
March 2, 1789, delegates from one to four states were recorded by the 
clerk as present. New York’s last congressmen under the Confederation 
were: Abraham Yates jr, David Gelston, Philip Pell, John Hathorne 
and Samuel Jones. Thus ended the Congress which for almost 15 years 
had been the supreme governing power of the country. Under its direc 
tion the Declaration of Independence had been issued, the Revolutionary 
War had been won, peace had been made and the Confederation had been 
created. At sunset on March 3d, 13 guns were fired from the Battery on 
Manhattan Island to indicate that the Confederation had ceased to exist; 
and at sunrise, noon and sunset on March 4, 1789, 11 guns were fired, 


the bells of the city were rung, and the citizens sent up their hurrahs to 


welcome the birth of the new Union under the new Constitution \ 
new era in American and world history began. 
The City Hall which witnessed this significant transformation had 


served as the capitol of the Confederacy for five vears. It was located 


on Wall street at the head of Broad street where the Sub-Treasury Build 
ing now stands. Built of brick in 1700 at a cost of $20,000 it was con 
sidered “a very imposing structure.” There the Zenger trial established 
freedom of the press in 1735, the Stamp Act of Congress met in 1765, and 
the Declaration of Independence was read in 1776. It served as a court 
house, a debtor’s prison, a county jail and the capitol of the Province and 
State of New York. In it were a public library and offices tor the mayor 


the common council and the courts. The old Congress held many sessions 
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there in a room in which hung large pictures of Columbus, the King and 
Queen of France, Washington and other Revolutionary heroes. A school 
conducted in the building so disturbed the Congressmen that on March 
16, 1785, the masters, Riggs and Grahams, were ordered to remove it at 
once. 

This City Hall was now transformed into Federal Hall by vote of the 
common council and adjacent land was bought for the enlargement. The 
old Congress ordered it to be remodeled and on September 30, 1788, 
appointed a committee to supervise the changes. Merchants of the city 
subscribed $32,500 and the common council advanced £14,000 to make 
the contemplated alterations. An additional £13,000 was raised by 
public lotteries. It has been estimated that a total of about $65,000 was 
expended. The alterations began on October 6, 1788, under the superin- 
tendence of Major Pierre Charles L’ Infant, who enlarged and beautified the 
old structure into the attractive new national capitol. A comparison of 
the old City Hall with the new Federal Hall will show the external 
changes in the front, the roof and the cupola. Everyone noticed the 
agle in the pediment above the balcony. From the Broad Street vestibule 
one mounted a stairway to the octangular room of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in size 61 by 58 feet with a high ceiling and six large windows. 
The Speaker’s chair was on a dais at the north and opposite the entrance ; 
and the members’ light blue chairs were arranged in two semicircular 
rows. A bar behind these seats shut out the public. On the south side of 
the room opposite the Speaker were two narrow public galleries, one above 
the other. The Senate chamber 30 by 40 feet was modestly decorated with 
American marbles and lighted by six windows. The arched azure ceiling 
20 feet high was decorated with a sun and 13 stars. The Vice President's 
chair was adorned with the arms of the United States above it under a 
canopy of crimson damask. Both rooms were carpeted and heated with 
convenient fireplaces. With handy committee rooms and spacious marble- 
floored lobbies and vestibules it was in all respects a building suitable for 
the needs of the government of the young Republic. Antifederalists might 
shake their heads contemptuously at these evidences of aristocracy but 
Federalists boasted of it as the most “august” building in the world. 
Hazard pronounced it “the largest and most elegant building son the 
continent.” Thrifty Knickerbockers stipulated that all the splendid fur- 
nishings were to remain as the property of the city. At Hamilton’s 
suggestion the common council on March 3, 1789, turned it over to the new 
Congress and on April 14th the Senate formally accepted it. 

The feeling prevailed that a President’s “Palace” should be supplied 
to match the capitol. Washington on March 30, 1789, asked Madison to 
engage for him suitable lodgings or rooms at a tavern. But Congress 
instructed Samuel Osgood to fit up his home in Franklin square, 
which had been used by the presidents of the old Congress, as a “‘neble 
mansion” for President Washington at the expense of the United States, 


and that was done. He was obliged to borrow £600 to pay pressing debts 
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and to meet expenses of his inauguration. On February 23, 1790, the 
President moved to a larger mansion on Broadway where he had a new 
stable built with 12 stalls. 

New York in 1789 was a thrifty little city of more than 25,000 
inhabitants. It extended about a mile northward from the Battery to 
Chambers street, beyond which were farms and cow pastures. There 
he upper portions 


were a few spacious mansions of wealthy citizens in t 
| the island. Broadway was the main north-south thoroughfare and 
Bowery lane was a pleasant rural drive. The Dutch type of architecture 
was still much in evidence. .\lmost as much Dutch as English was heard 
on the streets, which were narrow, crooked, poorly paved, sparsely lighted, 
dirty and infested with rats, pigs and dogs. Ragged rows of frame or 
brick houses faced the streets. There were more than 2000 slaves in the 
city. Neither as rich nor as populous as Philadelphia and Boston, New 
Yorkers were proud to have their city selected as the national capital. 
The city government raised £10,000 in taxes to improve the streets, 
lighting, markets, prisons, fire protection, water supply, poorhouses and 
ferries, and to get rid of pigs and footpads. Commerce was increasing 
ind the business classes were fairly prosperous. Such was the condition of 


the metropolis which had been selected as the head of the Nation. Wharves 
and markets extended along the North and East rivers. The city was 


recovering rapidly from the ravages of the long occupation by British 
-oops during the War for Independence. Columbia College, St Paul’s 


Church, the Hospital and the City Hall were impressive. James Duane 





s mayor, G George Clinton lived there and men like Burr, Jay 
and Hamilton made their homes in the city. The powerful merchants 
re delighted to have the metropolis made the capital of the new 


been of the old union since 1784. On September 11th 
York City had presented Washington with a certificate 





f the freedom of the city in a gold box, thereby making him a full- 
fledged citizen of the State. This was an honor he greatly appreciated. 


March 4, 1789, was the date set by the old Congress for the first meet- 





g he new Congress and the inauguration of the President of the United 
States. But on that date only eight senators and 13 representatives assem 
1 in flag i il Hall. Those in attendance were annoyed at 


the tardiness of others and sent out circular letters on March 11th and 
to the Nation’s business. 








Mar sitors were already ot until April 1st did the 
Hou € a rl April 6th. In fact, the 
senators and rej aused more excitement than the 
§ a Presider 1 

The first W 4) y had been set for the election of 
presidential electors. Each state cast two votes. The Legislature of New 
Yor nsidered the ice of electors early enough to have had a part 
e election of the first President but because of party friction between 
Federalist Senate and the Antifederalist Assembly no electors were 
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chosen and thus the State was deprived of that privilege. The Senate 
passed a bill providing for the appointment of electors and sent it to the 
Assembly but the latter body on December 22, 1788, rejected it by a 
vote of 33 to 21. The altercation was carried over so far into 1789, 
that it was too late for New York to cast a vote for President. The his- 
torian Hammond (page 36) asserts that presidential electors were chosen 
in New York but no such action has been found in the records. Party 
strife alone caused New York to be deprived of the honor of sharing in the 
election of the first President. 

On April Ist the House of Representatives with 30 members present 
organized by electing Frederick Augustus Muhlenberg as Speaker. New 
York’s six representatives allowed under the apportionment of the State 
into six congressional districts were not present when the electoral votes 
for President were counted on April 6, 1789, but they began to take their 
seats immediately thereafter. John Laurance, of New York City, first 
attended on April 8th, Egbert Benson on April 9th, and William Floyd, 
Peter Silvester, John Hathorn and Jeremiah Van Rensselaer at later 
dates, the last two being Antifederalists. In accordance with the state 
law of January 27, 1789, they were elected on March 5th and 6th and 
the canvass of the votes by a committee of six senators and six assembly- 
men was made on April 7th; nor were New York’s two United States 
senators present when the new Constitution became the supreme law of 
the land on March 4th. The Antifederalists in the Assembly on January 
19, 1789, had attempted to prescribe the time and manner of choosing 
senators but disagreement with the Federalist State Senate followed. 
Because of this deadlock it was not until July 16, 1789, that Philip 
Schuyler and Rufus King were appointed. They took their seats about 
ten days later during the latter part of the first session of Congress. 
When the President of the Senate on April 6, 1789, counted the 69 
electoral ballots for President and Vice President in the presence of the 
two Houses of Congress there were present 12 senators and 57 repre- 
sentatives, but New York was not represented. 

In considering the best candidate for President of the new republic, 
Federalists and Antifederalists joined in making Washington’s election 
unanimous. Never was a fully developed personal character worth more 
to a nation. His name brought confidence in the new union at home 
and overseas. Abroad he was esteemed for his unselfishness, wisdom 
and superb judgments; in America he was trusted as the man who could 
rise above party factions and class interests to work for the whole Nation. 
He was not ambitious for leadership and would have been pleased to 
see the honor pass to another. He had won the war and had helped to 
frame the new Constitution; why could he not be permitted to retire 
to his plantation to set his private affairs in order? Americans were of 
another mind, however, and he was destined to guide the Nation he had 


helped to create for eight more years. 
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For Vice President the choice fell on the New Englander, John 
Adams, a Federalist and a patriot. He had proved his ability by service 
at home and in Europe but had opponents who called him unsocial, 
aristocratic and monarchial. He was not averse to the creation of titles 
in the Republic and objected particularly to the use of the names Presi- 
dent and Vice President because these plebian terms were applied to 
heads of cricket clubs and fire companies. What will the common people, 
sailors and soldiers of foreign lands say of the title “George Washington, 
President of the United States”? he asked. In answer to his own 
question, he said, “They will despise him to all eternity!” A Senator 
suggested facetiously that the title of “Lord Rotundity” be bestowed upon 
the Vice President. Washington’s indifference and hostility in Congress 
killed the movement to create titles in the new government. For some 
days members of Congress jokingly hailed one another as “Your High 
Mightiness.” 

After the two Houses of Congress organized and elected their officers, 
they met in the Senate Chamber in a joint session on April 6, 1789, 
to count the electoral votes for President and Vice President. All 69 
votes reported from the electors in ten states were cast for George Wash- 
ington for President and he was declared elected. In five states these 
electors had been appointed by the legislatures and in the other five they 
had been elected by the people. Since John Adams received 34 votes, 
the second largest number, he was declared Vice President. John Jay 
was Adams’ nearest competitor with nine votes; and Governor George 
Clinton had received three votes. 

Charles Thompson, the popular veteran secretary of the old Contin- 
ental Congress, was authorized to carry the certificate of election to 
Washington at Mount Vernon; and Sylvanus Bourne that of Adams at 
Braintree, Mass. They set out on April 7th, Bourne going by water 
to Providence and thence overland to Braintree. Adams started for New 
York in a great coach escorted by a troop of horses and from village to 
village was congratulated by happy New Englanders. On April 20th 
Adams was met at Kingsbridge by members of Congress and escorted 
by troops and carriages full of distinguished citizens into the capital, 
where he was enthusiastically welcomed at the home of John Jay and 
given a salute from the fort in the face of a heavy rainstorm. His perma- 
nent residence was a mansion in Greenwich village called Richmond Hill, 
later the residence of Aaron Burr and John Jacob Astor. 

The next day after induction into office as Vice President of the 
United States, he assumed the presidency of the Senate without taking 
an oath of office. In his extemporaneous inaugural address he congratu- 
lated the American people on the formation of a national government 
and lauded Washington as the greatest ruler in the world who would 
bring to the country “prosperity, order, justice, peace and _ liberty.” 
Adams seemed to be proud of the high honor that had come to him and 
had not yet discovered that he was to hold “the most insignificant office 
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that ever the invention of man contrived or his imagination conceived.” 
The mayor and common council called to offer congratulations 

Congress meanwhile from April 21st to 29th devoted its attention to 
the formulation of rules governing the relation of the Houses of Congress 
to each other and to the President. The chambers at times were so 
poorly heated that senators and representatives frequently left their seats 
to crowd about the open fireplaces for warmth. 

Thompson reached Mount Vernon on April 14th and presented to 
Washington the notification of his election as President of the United 
States from the President of the Senate, who declared that “the voice of 
America” had summoned him to his high office. Washington replied that 
the unanimous call of his fellow citizens scarcely made it possible for him 


to decline acceptance of the “fresh proof of my country’s esteem” and 


hoped his “honest zeal’’ would not pernut them to regret the choice. Since 
Congress had been so long in New York, he would set out on the 16th 


for the national capital. On that day he left Mount Vernon in his chariot 
and four for New York, saying that he felt like a culprit going to his 
execution. Meanwhile taking it for granted that Washington would 
accept the “flattering call” of his country, the Senate ordered Mr Osgood’s 
house, in Franklin square, to be put in order for his reception; and sug- 
gested a committee of eight—three senators and five congressmen—to meet 
him in New Jersey and escort him “without form” to the house lately occu- 
pied by the President of the old Congress. The Senate named Senators 
John Langdon, Charles Carroll and William Johnson, while the House 
chose Elias Boudinot, Theodore Bland, Thomas Tudor Tucker, Egbert Ben- 
son and John Laurance. The committee of eight then requested President 
Washington to inform them when they should meet him to escort him 
from New Jersey to New York. He had traveled through Alexandria, 
saltimore and Chester to Philadelphia, where he received the inquiry and 
replied on April 20th that he would pass through Trenton and meet them 
at noon on the 23d at Elizabethtown. Elias Boudinot of the committee 
lived in Elizabethtown and urged the President-elect to make his home 
his headquarters. Three officers of the city and state of New York— 
Chancellor Livingston, Colonel Nicholas Fish and Recorder Richard 
Varick—also met him there. 

The volume of Washington's Diary covering this period is lost, he 


— 
we have only a few examples of his own reaction to his election as Presi 
dent and his journey to New York. There is ample evidence, however, 
that his progress was one continuous ovation of popular acclaim. But 
the excitement centered in New York City which was crowded beyond 
its capacity by thousands of visitors brought in by stagecoaches, packets 
and schooners. Many came on horseback and in their own vehicles. Even 
oxcarts were noticed making their way to the metropolis. Never had 
there been such a huge crowd in the new national capital. And the 
excited mass of Americans were in an uproar of impatience to welcome 


their President. 
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III 
New York’s Welcome to Washington 


From Elizabeth, N. J., Washington on April 23d was rowed to New 
York in a magnificent barge about 50 feet long, especially built for the 
occasion and presented to the President by the public-spirited men of the 
metropolis. It was decorated with American flags, with a satin canopy 
over the stern and with red bunting draped along the sides. It was rowed 
by 13 master pilots dressed in white uniforms and black caps with 
ornamental fringes; Captain Thomas Randall acted as coxswain; and 
Commodore James Nicholson was in command. President-elect Wash- 
ington stood in the stern and with him were Chancellor Robert R. 
Livingston, Colonel Richard Varick, Colonel David Humphreys and 
Colonel Joseph Lear. In six accompanying barges rode the congressional 
committee, John Jay, Samuel Osgood, Arthur Lee, Walter Livingston, 
Ebenezer Hazard, Colonel Nicholas Fish and other officials and digni- 
taries. This nautical procession started at 12 o'clock at the discharge of 
artillery which was answered by cannon at the Battery, and amid the shouts 
of a great concourse of citizens. 

When the procession approached the mouth of the Kill Van Kull 
to enter New York bay Washington was welcomed by General Henry 
Knox and his party in a large barge with splendid colors and by a large 
number of boats flying “various flags” and banners and filled with shouting 
citizens. These vessels fell into the wake of the procession and were 
joined by others as they passed through a lane across the bay flanked on 
the right and left by water craft of all kinds from Indian dugouts, row- 
boats, sloops and schooners, to the largest sailing ships and men of war, 
all gaily dressed in holiday attire. The anchored sea craft were resplend- 
ently decorated. Cannon roared salutes; bugles blared; drums were 
beaten and fifers played patriotic airs; choruses of men, women and 
mixed voices sang congratulatory odes to the tune of “God Save the King” ; 
and shouts from every vessel kept up an incessant din. The Spanish man- 
of-war, “Galveston,” sprang a big surprise by suddenly unfurling the 
colors of 28 nations as its cannon fired the first salvos of a foreign 
power in salute to the President of the United States. According to pious 
Elias Boudinot even playful porpoises romped across the water in joyous 
acclaim. The common council had voted £16 with which to purchase 
powder for salutes. 

As the procession led by the barge of state approached Manhattan 
Island, as far as the eye could see the shores were lined with tens of 
thousands of men, women and children all shouting a glad welcome and 
waving hats and handkerchiefs. Washington was deeply moved by this 
animated display of affection. As 13 guns boomed and all the bells in the 
city pealed forth a greeting, Washington landed about 2 o'clock at Murray’s 


> 


wharf at the foot of Wall street, where he was congratulated and welcomed 
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by Governor George Clinton, Mayor Duane, a group of Revolutionary 
officers and soldiers, an escort of troops and a countless throng of citizens. 
A carpet had been laid on the red-covered stairs leading up from the 
barge of state to the elegant coach of state awaiting the Chief Magistrate. 
Then occurred a significant incident. Feeling secure in the midst of his 
fellow countrymen and not wishing to set himself above them, Wash- 
ington insisted that his coach be dismissed and that he be permitted to 
march on foot to his home. With some difficulty the land procession 
was formed under the command of Colonel Morgan Lewis. The musi- 
cians with fife and drum led the way followed by a troop of horse, artillery 
officers and the grenadiers who served as an escort for President Wash- 
ington and Governor Clinton walking side by side. Then came General 
William Malcolm leading the infantry; Lieutenant Governor Van Cort- 
landt and state officers ; the congressional committees ; Mayor James Duane 
and the city officials; the clergy; the representatives of France and Spain; 
and prominent citizens. 

The route lay through Queen street, the principal business thorough- 
fare, past Governor Clinton’s mansion, to the three-storied house in 
Franklin square which Congress had ordered redecorated and _ refur- 
nished for the President’s residence at a cost of $10,000. Both John 
Jay and Governor Clinton had invited Washington as a guest, but he 
preferred his own establishment. The Franklin square house was now 
commonly spoken of as the President’s “Palace.” A President’s Mansion 
was begun on the site of the old fort but no President ever occupied it. 

As the parade proceeded, Washington was greeted vociferously by 


the mighty throng which so packed the street that city officers had much 











Washington's House in Franklin Square 


From a picture made tn 1856 
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difficulty in keeping the path open. Every window and even the roofs 
of the houses were filled with excited people. The buildings and streets 
were beautifully decorated with flags, pennants, banners, bunting and 
branches of evergreen. Washington’s name was spelled out in all kinds 
of designs and incorporated in prayers and mottos of praise and acclaim. 
He responded to the hearty welcome by bowing frequently and raising 
his hat to the ladies whose fluttering kerchiefs attracted his eye. “He 
was obliged to wipe his eyes several times.” He was dressed in Revolu- 
tionary uniform—blue coat, buff waistcoat and knee trousers, white silk 
stockings, a white ruffled shirt and stock, a dark three-cornered hat, black 
shoes with silver buckles, and a dress sword. His hair was powdered and 
tied at the back. A threatening rainstorm accommodatingly held off until 
the procession was completed. After a levee to his escort in the President’s 
Mansion at which each shook his hand and was refreshed with wine and 
cake, and a short rest, Washington drove with General Knox to the 
mansion of Governor Clinton, who honored him with a late afternoon 
dinner to which a numerous company of public officials and foreign 
diplomats had been invited. 

Washington’s welcome to New York was concluded that night with 
illuminations which the common council had asked citizens to place in 
their homes from 7 to9 p.m. The city twinkled with thousands of candles 
and whale-oil lamps. Crowds unmindful of the rain filled the streets 
cheering enthusiastically for the new Republic and its honored head. 
Altogether April 23d was a “day of extravagant joy” and some patriots 
said that having seen the savior of their country, they were now ready 
to die. 

For a week Washington was the guest of New York City before 
he was inaugurated as President of the Nation. And what a gala week 
it was! On April 25th the two Houses of Congress called to present their 
congratulations. On Sunday, April 26th, he attended church and had a 
quiet day. The chamber of commerce was presented to Washington 
one morning by its president, John Broome. Other organizations called 
to present their compliments. He received his old companions in arms, 
notables in the city and State, and visitors from all parts of the country. 
On April 27th, the mayor and aldermen drew up an address of welcome 
to Washington as the “Father of Our Country,” which was one of the 
first uses of that title. 

Meanwhile every form of conveyance—boat, stagecoach, private vehi- 
cles, horses and even lumbering oxcarts—brought visitors from all parts 
of the Nation. As the crowds poured into the metropolis, taverns, board- 
ing houses, private homes and even tents and barns were filled to over- 
flowing. Never before in times of peace had the metropolis been called 
upon to entertain such a large number of visitors. 

Washington had written Governor Clinton modestly expressing the 
hope that his reception in New York would be a quiet entry devoid of 
The noisy and colorful welcome accorded him dazed ‘him 


ceremony. 
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somewhat but did not seem displeasing. At the end of the day he 
recorded in his Diary: “The display of boats which attended and joined 
us on this occasion, some with vocal and some with instrumental music 
on board; the decorations of the ships, the roar of cannon, and the loud 
acclamations of the people which rent the skies, as I passed along the 
wharves, filled my mind with sensations as painful (considering the 
reverse of this scene, which may be the case after all my labors to do 


good) as they are pleasing.” 
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Statue of George Washington by John Q. A. Ward in Front of the Sub-Treasury, 


Wall Street, on the Site of Federal Hall 
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IV 
Inauguration of the First President 


The President-elect had come to the capital and yet Congress had 
not fixed a day for his inauguration. Each House had appointed a 


committee “to consider of the time, place and manner” of the ceremony. 
These committees had held joint sessions and had conferred with Wash- 
ington about the problem. Washington politely informed the committees 
that any time and place which both Houses might think proper and any 
ceremony that they might deem suitable would be acceptable to him. 
They reported to Congress, therefore, on April 25th that since “requisite 
preparations” were necessary, Thursday, April 30th, should be set as the 
day for inauguration; that the President be formally received in the 
Senate Chamber but that he take the oath in the larger Representatives’ 
Chamber. The committees were instructed to perfect arrangements for 
the installation and two days later they changed the place for taking the 
oath from the House to the outer balcony off the Senate chamber. <A 
detailed order for the ceremony was then prepared and seven “assistants” 
—General Webb, Colonel Smith, Lieutenant Colonel Fish, Major Franks, 
Major L’Enfant, Major Beeker and John R. Livingston—were appointed 
to call on Governor Clinton to have him take steps to have the avenues to 
Federal Hall kept open for the inauguration. The two days remaining 
before the event occurred were devoted by the committees and the “assist- 
ants” to the perfection of details so that everything would pass off smoothly. 

The “assistants” were instructed to provide special chairs in the Senate 
Chamber for the President, Vice President and Speaker of the House, 
and seats for “the late President of Congress,” heads of the departments 
of the Confederation, officials of the State of New York and the repre- 
sentatives of France and Spain. 

Congress was to assemble precisely at noon in their respective cham- 
bers, and then the representatives should proceed to the Senate hall to 
await the coming of the President. Further detailed arrangements were 
made for the ceremony which was to serve as a precedent from that day 
to this. After much discussion John Adams was instructed by the Senate, 
as a temporary adjustment, to address Washington as “the President of 
the United States, without addition of title’; and that “Mr President” 
was correct. This simple address has been retained to the present time. 

The last day of April was bright and sunny—an ideal day for the 
auspicious installation of the first President of the Republic—a day longed 

r by the patriotic ladies who had their wardrobes in readiness—and a 
day welcomed by Americans generally as a harbinger of a new epoch. 


Inaugural day, Thursday, April 30th, was ushered in with a national 


cannon salute from Old Fort George. The flag-draped streets and squares 
filled early with the huge crowds of people “absolutely frantic with 
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patriotic fervor.” Soldiers following bands playing lively airs paraded 
through the main thoroughfares. Wild shouts of the populace were punc- 
tuated with an incessant roar of firearms. The bells of all the churches 
rang out merrily at 9 in the morning as they were opened for prayers 
for the safety of the President. 

As noon approached multitudes possessed the streets, filled the 
windows and balconies and stood on the roofs of the houses surrounding 
Federal Hall. Eliza Morton, who witnessed the spectacle from the roof 
of the home of Captain Prince, observed that the crowd was so dense that 
one “might literally walk on the heads of the people.” About 12 o’clock 
committees of Congress and citizens assembled at Federal Hall and then 
proceeded to Franklin square to attend the President. Troops assembled 
before the President’s Mansion to escort him to his inauguration. The 
line formed with Colonel Morgan Lewis as grand marshal and Majors 
Van Horne and Jacob Morton, his aides, leading the procession. Then 
followed the troop of horse, the artillery, the grenadiers, light infantry, 
Major Bicker’s battalion, Highlanders with bagpipes, Sheriff Robert Boyd 
on horseback, the Senate committee, the President in “a handsome state 
chariot” drawn by four horses and attended by civil officers, Colonels 
David Humphreys and Tobias Lear in Washington’s own carriage, the 
House committee, carriages conveying John Jay, Henry Knox, Chancellor 
Livingston, the ministers of France and Spain and other gentlemen of 
distinction; and a throng of citizens bringing up the rear. The tall 
grenadiers in colorful and impressive uniforms, next to Washington 
himself, attracted the most attention and applause. While the procession 
made its way through Queen, Great Dock and Broad streets, the populace 
shouted, clapped their hands, threw their hats into the air and waved 
handkerchiefs. 

At Federal Hall the 500 soldiers presenting arms and dipping colors 
formed a double line through which Washington and other dignitaries, 
with heads bared, marched to the Senate chamber. The joint committee 
of the two Houses led by their chairman, Senater Ralph Izard, escorted 


he 
thie 


the bowing President-elect down the aisle dividing the senators from 
representatives, who were standing, to Vice President Adams, who 
graciously received him and seated him in the [’resident’s chair between 
the Speaker of the House and himself. Then all were seated. Vice 
President Adams arose, turned to Washington and announced: “The 
Senate and the House of Representatives of the United States are ready 
to attend you to take the oath required by the Constitution, which will 
be administered by the Chancellor of the State of New York.” The 
President replied that he was ready to proceed. Vice President Adams 
and Chancellor Livingston then escorted him through the nuddle door 


leading from the Senate chamber to the balcony opening on Broad street 
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while senators, representatives and visitors crowded through the other 
doors to the left and right. The balcony was covered with a canopy from 
which hung curtains of “red interstreaked with white.” In the center of 
the balcony was a table bedecked with red velvet. On a crimson cushion 
lay a large Bible which had been borrowed from the near-by Masonic 
hall. 

Washington’s appearance on the balcony at the appointed hour “was 
announced by universal shouts of joy and welcome.” Dressed in a home- 
made brown broadcloth with gilded metal buttons decorated with an eagle, 
white silk stockings, black shoes with silver buckles set with diamonds, 
a white ruffled shirt, wearing a dress sword and carrying yellow gloves, he 
advanced to the front of the balcony, laid his right hand on his heart, 
bowed several times in a solemn manner, and then retreated to an armchair 
near the table. As he sat down a profound silence hushed the jubilant 
crowd under the impression that he had been overcome with emotion. 

After a few moments the President arose and stepped forward. Chan- 
cellor Livingston then said: “You do solemnly swear that you will faith- 
fully execute the office of President of the United States, and will, to the 
best of your ability, preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution of the 
United States?” “I do solemnly swear,” replied Washington, resting his 
hand on the table, “that I will faithfully execute the office of President 
of the United States, and will, to the best of my ability, preserve, protect, 
and defend the Constitution of the United States.” Otis, secretary of the 
Senate, then started to raise the Bible to the President’s lips but he 
stooped and kissed it saying, in a whisper, “So help me God.” Chancellor 
Livingston then advanced to the railing and proclaimed the President by 
shouting, “Long live George Washington, the President of the United 
States!” The citizens gave three hurrahs to their Chief Executive in 
reply. An American flag was run up on the cupola of Federal Hall—a 
signal for the discharge of 13 guns at the capital and from ships in the 
bay. The city bells rang out a peal of joy and the acclaim of the citizens 
seemed to rend the sky. The President without a smile bowed to the 
people and followed by Congress retired slowly to the Senate chamber, 





where he resumed his seat. 

Near Washington, as he took the oath, stood, in addition to Vice 
President Adams and Chancellor Livingston, Governor Clinton, General 
Knox, John Jay and Baron Steuben. Alexander Hamilton viewed the cere- 
mony from his near-by residence in Wall street. 

Upon returning to the Senate chamber, the President with a low, 
trembling voice and shaking hands read his brief inaugural address to 
the standing senators, representatives and distinguished visitors. Sum- 
moned by his country’s voice which he could never hear “but with 
veneration and love” from a retreat which he hoped to enjoy, he realized 
“the magnitude and difficulty of the trust” to which he had been called and 


hoped with God's help he could meet the task. He expressed the belief 


that Providence had created the Republic. The Constitution made it 
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mandatory to lay before Congress such measures as he deemed necessary 
and expedient but he had only a word of advice to offer. He hoped 
the members of Congress would lay aside all “local prejudices” and “party 
animosities” so as to build up a national policy based on the principles 
of “private morality” because the “preservation of the sacred fire of 
liberty and the destiny of the republican model of government are justly 
considered, perhaps, as deeply, as finally, staked on the experiment 
entrusted to the hands of the American people.” He expressed complete 
confidence in the intention of Congress to work for the public good and 
public harmony. In conclusion he announced that he would accept no 
pay for his services beyond actual expenses, but Congress fixed his com- 
pensation at $25,000 a year. It was a commonplace message, accompanied 
by a single awkward gesture, but it revealed a strong, cautious, reliable 
man intent on doing his best but shunning rash promises and redundant 
advice. He meant to feel his way along a thorny path. 

After delivering his message the President, accompanied by the Vice 
President, the Speaker, the two Houses, and those who attended the 
inauguration, proceeded on foot to St Paul’s Chapel, escorted by the 
troops, where the chaplain of the Senate, Bishop Samuel Provoost, deliv- 
ered a sermon. After prayers were read and the Te Deum sung, the 
President was escorted to his home in the state coach, while the senators 
and representatives returned to their chambers and appointed committees 
to draw up replies to the speech of the President. 

The evening and night were given over to jubilation and merriment. 
The ship “Carolina” in the harbor discharged 13 guns at sunset and 
when darkness came on displayed a beautiful pyramid of stars. There 
were illuminated transparencies at John Street Theater and the Fly 
Market. There was a gorgeous display of fireworks from Fort George; 
and private houses were illuminated with attractive designs. President 
Washington went to Chancellor Livingston’s house to watch the fire- 
works which opened and closed with the roar of 13 cannon and lasted 
two hours. Federal Hall was beautifully decorated. A splendid picture 
of the President was shown, a map of the United States and the 
American eagle. The crowds were so dense that Washington was 
obliged to return home on foot at 10 o'clock. 

Thus was the Federal Government launched a century and a half 
ago on its long and splendid career. The inaugural ceremony set a new 
precedent for it had no antecedents either in the states or in the country. 
Alexander Hamilton declared that the two greatest days in American 
history would be July 4th and April 30th. 

The inauguration was concluded with the congratulatory addresses of 
Congress in reply to the President’s message. The Representatives on 
May Sth interpreted the event as a proof of the people's affection for 
Washington because of his services, wisdom and virtues, saying “You 
enjoy the highest, because the truest, honor of being the first Magistrate 
by the unanimous choice of the freest people on the face of the earth.” 
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They appreciated his hesitancy to assume the new burden and believed 
that his decision would be rewarded by the happiness of the people. His 
refusal to accept any salary “can not fail to demonstrate the purity, whilst 
it increases the luster, of a character which has so many titles to admira- 
tion.” These sentiments, they asked him to believe, flowed “from our 
hearts” and were approved by all virtuous citizens. They asked the 
blessings of Heaven to fall on their country and “the choicest of these 
blessings on the most beloved of her citizens.” The Senate two days later 
adopted an address which they presented to the President on May 18th. 
They promised to follow that “enlarged and liberal policy” which he 
had commended and to divest themselves of all local prejudices; and 
assured him that they would “cheerfully cooperate in every measure 
which may strengthen the Union, conduce to the happiness or secure 
and perpetuate the liberties of this great confederated Republic.” With 
“emotions which I do not know how to express” Washington thanked 
the two bodies and promised that his administration would be “directed 
by an honest and an ardent zeal.’ He relied on the “wisdom and 
patriotism” of those associated with him in the National Government. 
With these professions of President and Congress, citizens of the Republic 


felt that the ship of state was in trustworthy hands. 
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V 
The Republican Court 


In connection with the inauguration of President Washington and 
thereafter a small, colorful and obtrusive social group in New York City 
sought to form a nucleus around the central figure of the first adminis- 
tration for the purpose of dominating manners and ceremonies, and 
initiating titles. The efforts of these self-constituted aristocrats were 
intended to establish something in the nature of a court in imitation of 
European courts. This movement given verbal indorsement by Vice 
President Adams contemplated the recognition of clearly defined classes 
and certain essential formalities. Colonel David Humphreys initiated the 
social festivities when he arranged for a levee at Washington’s home in 
Franklin square following his welcome to New York. The President seems 
to have been displeased with the affair and told Humphreys with an oath 
that he had put one over on him this time but would never do it again. 
Colonel William S. Smith, John Adams’ son-in-law, who had lived abroad 
was Humphreys’ ally in making plans for a court. 

Apparently the social leaders expected an elaborate inaugural ball 
to follow on the evening of Washington’s installation into office, but the 
absence of Mrs Washington and the President’s indifference to such a 
function disappointed such a hope. Thereupon the socially-elect of the 
dancing assemblies resolved to tender the Chief Magistrate a ball on the 
evening of May 7th. Colonel Smith raised funds by private subscription 
and found a ready response; he also officiated at the ball. Foremost 
among those who conducted this brilliant affair were Alexander Hamilton 
and his wife ; the popular Loyalist belles, the Misses White; Mrs Verplanck 
and Mrs Church, the vivacious sister of Mrs Hamilton, who had lately 
returned from England with the latest wardrobe. One gown was com- 
mented on because it had sleeves “rolled back, like a washer-woman.” 


‘a foot high 


The extravagant wife of General Knox wore a headdress 
and in the form of a churn, bottom up.” The voluminous hoop skirt 
was in its glory in 1789, and its billowy contour was suitable for adorn- 
ment with brilliant silks and satins and fine laces. The men were more 
sedately dressed but by no means as drably as today. 

This inaugural ball was in no sense official. It was given at the City 
Assembly Rooms on Broadway near Wall street. Besides the fashionable 
New Yorkers, there attended the Vice President and his wife, most of the 
Congressmen and their wives and daughters, the many prominent visitors 
still in the city and the representatives of foreign countries. About 300 
were present, among them Lady Stirling and her daughters, Lady Kitty 
Duer and Lady Mary Watts; Mrs Peter Van Brugh Livingston, a sister 
of the late Lord Stirling; Mrs Richard Montgomery, widow of the 
general; Lady Christina Griffin, daughter of the Earl of Traquair and 
wife of the President of the Old Congress; Lady Temple, wife of the 
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English Counsel General; the Marchioness de Brehan, sister of Comte de 
Moustier, the French Minister; Madame de la Forest; Governor and Mrs 
Clinton; Chief Justice and Mrs John Jay; Bishop Provoost and_ his 
wife; Mayor and “Mayoress” James Duane; Mrs Tristrem Dalton; 
Senator and Mrs John Langdon; Mrs Dominick Lynch; Mrs Elbridge 
Gerry; Mrs James H. Maxwell; Mrs Beekman; Mrs Robinson; the 
Misses Livingston; the Misses Bayard; and Miss Van Zandt. 

Presumably Washington enjoyed himself for he danced two cotillions 

-one with Mrs Peter Van Brugh Livingston and the other with an old 
friend, Mrs Maxwell—and a minuet with Miss Van Zandt. During the 
evening favors were given to the ladies in the form of ivory fans bearing 
a medallion portrait of Washington in profile. Jefferson, in Paris, heard 
a garbled account of the ball which caused him to record in his diary that 
Washington was receives’ and treated with regal pomp and ceremony 
a story without foundation. 

The comment of the Duke de Rochefoucauld in his American travels 
might have applied to this function: “I have seen balls on the President’s 
birthday where the splendor of the room, the variety and richness of the 
dresses, did not suffer by comparison with Europe; and it must be 
acknowledged that the beauty of the ladies has the advantage in comparison. 
Even when they grow old they are still handsome, and . . . it is impossible 
to meet with a plain woman.” 

This inaugural ball was the signal for a round of gaities such as New 
York had never witnessed in colonial days—dinners, “routs of tea and 
cards,” receptions, theater parties and public functions of one kind or 
another. More or less these centered about the administration with the 
President in occasional attendance. Gradually there became associated 
with the Chief Executive certain standards of dress, fixed canons of 
etiquette, definite days for reception by the President, official dinners and 
a set of social rules which Mrs Washington observed. Thus emerged 
the republican court which occasioned much comment favorable and 
unfavorable 

On May 6th in company with Vice President Adams, Governor 
Clinton, several senators and representatives, and “the principal officers 

he Republic,” President Washington attended the annual commence- 
ment of Columbia College. Shortly afterward Vice President John 
Adams suggested certain rules for the republican court but there is no 
evidence that these suggestions made a strong appeal to the President. On 
June 4th the President gave “a sumptuous entertainment” on account of 
the “recovery of His Majesty the King of Great Britain,” at which were 
present envoys of England, France, Holland and Portugal as well as 
Americans “of the first distinction.” On February 22, 1790, Washington's 
birthday was celebrated in New York by the Tammany Society at its 
wigwam and it was voted to commemorate it every vear in the future 
And the Roman Catholics of the United States presented their address to 
15, 1790. 


Washington on March 
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Mrs Washington as “the Lady President,” did not reach New York 
until May 27th. The dress she wore on this journey was made from a 
piece of dark brown homespun cloth which her husband purchased for 
about $17 and sent her. Two grandchildren accompanied her. The Presi- 
dent, Robert Morris, John Jay and Colonel Humphreys met her at 
Elizabethtown with the barge of state in which she was rowed to New 
York, where she was welcomed with military salute, met by Governor 
Clinton and conveyed to her new home through cheering crowds by the 
city troop of light horse. “I thank God the President is very well,” she 
wrote, and found her house “a very good one.” President and Lady 
Washington held a levee on May 29th. She immediately supplemented her 
wardrobe to be in style and wrote to a niece, ““My hair is set and dressed 
every day.” Her short, plump body was always neatly clothed but she 
never attempted to be a leader of fashion. Like the President she would 
have preferred a “private life,” called herself a “state prisoner,” but was 
“determined to be cheerful and to be happy.” To her Washington was 
always “the General” or “Pappa,” while he called her “Patsey.” To 
others she was known as “Lady Washington.” 

Two days after her arrival in New York Mrs Washington gave her 
first reception and thereafter they continued weekly on Friday evenings 
from 7 to 9.30 o'clock. Her levees were attended chiefly by women but 
frequently men were present. The President held his formal official 
levees on Tuesday afternoons to which gentlemen only were invited. 

When Washington first arrived in New York he was overwhelmed 
with callers from morning till night. Finding no time for work, he 
appealed to Hamilton, Madison and Jay for advice. The weekly levee 
was the result. Special appointments were made through Lear, his secre- 
tary; others could see him only on Tuesday afternoons. He wished it 
understood that they were calling on the President of the United States. 
Promptly at 3 o'clock the doors of the large dining room were thrown open 
and his impressive figure, clad in black velvet coat and breeches, a pearl- 


lack stockings and silver buckled black shoes with a 


colored waistcoat, | 
sword at his side, was seen standing beside the fireplace. Colonel Hum- 
phreys introduced visitors in a loud voice, for Washington was rather deaf. 
Without shaking hands the guest and host both bowed and the visitor was 
assigned a place in the circle. At quarter past three the doors were 
closed, the President, beginning on the right, passed around the circle 
speaking briefly in turn to each. This over, he resumed his position at the 


fireplace. The numerous callers then approached, bowed and departed. 
The levee ended at 4 o’clock. The President made it a point of attending 
his wife’s receptions without hat or sword and moved about among the 


to them with ease. He made it a point personally to 





show widows of Revolutionary generals such as Mrs Montgomery and 
Mrs Greene to their carriages. It was the custom of Mrs Washington 


to rise promptly at 9, saying to her guests, “The General always retires 


q° ” 


at nine and I usually precede him.” Then bowing to them she would 
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leave the room. These public receptions were denounced by the opposi- 
tion newspapers as “courtlike levees” and “queenly drawing rooms.’’ One 
of the first acts of Jefferson was to abolish these formal receptions and 
they have never been revived. 

The assumption of his duties as President brought a marked change 
in his demeanor. He was profoundly impressed by the welcome but it 
served only to increase his depressed state of mind. He seemed to be 


frightened by the gigantic task before him. Always reserved, his manner 





now became formal and distant. Those who met him spoke of him as 
cold, austere, lacking in animation and almost melancholy. Among 


intimate friends, however, he threw aside his reticence and joined in general 
conversation without restraint. He yielded to the expectation that his 
servants white and black would be dressed in resplendent liveries but he 
hired no more than was necessary. His stable of 16 horses and various 
vehicles gave an aristocratic impression. The President’s favorite diver- 
sion was walking, horseback riding and driving with Mrs Washington 
in the family coach. A favorite route was “the fourteen miles round” 
Manhattan Island. An occasional fishing trip and tours to Long Island 
and New England were enjoyed. Mrs Washington's coach of cream 
and gold drawn by six cream-colored horses with light noses and tails, 
caused the populace to stop and stare much to the embarrassment of the 
lady. Mrs John Jay, formerly Sarah Van Brugh Livingston, resembling 
Marie Antoinette, was easily soverign of social matters and a favorite with 
the President and “the lady President.” 

President Washington's establishment was conducted with an eye to 
economy. His dinners were not extravagant and he was not averse 
to making a meal of a slice of boiled mutton. Samuel Fraunces, who had 
general oversight of the kitchen and dining room, was sternly rebuked 
for paying $2 for a shad and was ordered to take it away from the table. 

With the fall of the Bastile, Lafayette, ‘as a missionary of liberty 
to its patriarch,” sent the key to Washington in New York, who regarded 
it as an homage from France. The key had been forwarded by Tom 
Paine and was presented at a public audience by John Rutledge jr 

At the President’s residence weekly Wednesday dinners were given 
to senators, representatives, federal officials, diplomats and distinguished 
visitors. These dinners were noted for good food and wines but not 
for lofty conversation. The President’s table talk was on commonplace 
topics, but for the most part he was quiet, possibly because of his growing 
deafness, and his guests were disposed to follow his example. When 
John Adams and his wife and son John Quincy were invited there was 
much discussion of an elevated character. Governor Clinton always 
proved to be a loquacious table companion. Members of the cabinet might 
be asked to tarry to discuss public affairs “over a bottle of wine.’” Among 
the most notable dinners of the time was that tendered to the President 
and his cabinet at the county house known later as the Jumel Mansion, 
but as a rule he accepted no invitations to dinner. 
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Presidential Palace 


The Macomb House on Broadway, Washington’s second residence in New York as President 


Washington was particularly fond of young people and never tired of 
having them about. He was in the habit of recording in his journal that 
certain persons were “respectable,” meaning that they were socially 
acceptable. He had a high regard for his office and took pains to see that 
its dignity was always upheld. He would not brook familiarity. Exact- 
ing in official etiquette and meticulous in demanding deference to his rank, 
yet he loved to step out of his role to discuss horses, cattle, crops, weaving 
and soil values with men of lowly social rank. If he gave the impression 
of an austere, imperious person on a pedestal, in his heart there was no 
conscious desire to ape royalty. When he moved from the Franklin House 
to the Macomb House on Broadway to have more room, his first thought 
was for his horses. He enjoyed the theater and had the coat of arms 
of the United States on the door of his box; he had private theatricals 
in his own home; at the same time he was regular in his attendance at 
St Paul’s Chapel. He saw to it that the Fourth of July was celebrated 
and appointed the first Thanksgiving Day by proclamation for November 
26, 1789. The citizens of New York forced upon the Chief Executive their 
own bibulous custom of observing New Year’s Day, when all officialdom 
and prominent citizens called to convey their felicitations to President and 
“Lady” Washington. Perhaps this friendly, domestic festival was the 


the true American court. 


best illustration of 
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VI 
Setting Up the New National Government 


President Washington’s first problem was to select a trustworthy 
and competent staff of assistants to fill the four executive departments 
created by Congress. The Constitution made no mention of a cabinet 
but the four secretarial advisers mentioned below constituted the begin- 
nings of such a body. In selecting these federal officials the President 
followed the advice he gave to Congress, namely, to avoid partisan bias. 
As the first Secretary of State to conduct foreign affairs he chose Thomas 
Jefferson, who reached New York on January 21, 1790, was cordially 
received by the President and was introduced to prominent people pri- 
vately and at public dinners. Jefferson rented a small house in Maiden 
Lane and devoted all his time to his work. Dressed in a conspicuous red 
waistcoat and red knee breeches to match the fashion at the court of 
Versailles, he attracted much attention. 

Alexander Hamilton, upon whom the President leaned heavily for 
advice from the moment of his inauguration, was made Secretary of the 
Treasury and at once began to put public finances in order. General 
Henry Knox headed the War Department and worked out plans for a 
national army and navy. Edmund Randolph became Attorney General, 
and Samuel Osgood accepted the office of Postmaster General. Other 
federal officers high and low at home and abroad were appointed to help 
make the National Government function effectively. 

When Congress organized the Supreme Court, Washington named 
John Jay as Chief Justice and this important branch of the Government 


began to function on February 1, 1790. Jay deserves much credit for 
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starting it off on a high level and making it of service to the people. 
Additional federal courts high and low were also created and staffed. 

One of the first problems presented to the President and Congress was 
that of treaties with the western Indians. Public lands were ordered sur- 
veyed and sold to help pay the public debt. Perhaps the most pressing 
task was that of raising funds to meet the expenses of the Government 
and to pay the public debt. To this end a revenue law had to be devised 
and other sources of income discovered. The solution of this press- 
ing need soon revealed the wisdom of putting Hamilton in charge of the 
national treasury. He quickly made four specific recommendations: first, 
to create a sinking fund to pay off gradually the national debt; second, to 
levy an excise on distilled liquors ; third, to collect customs dues on imports ; 
and fourth, to organize a national bank to provide a sound currency. At 
the same time industries in the country must be protected against foreign 
competition. Only a strong government could carry out such a program, 
and hence Hamilton's plan was supported by merchants, manufacturers, 
capitalists and business men generally. But opposition came from Jeffer- 
son and his friends who spoke for the farmers, laborers, tenants, 
lebtors, small business men and the common people generally. Fortunately 
Hamilton’s proposals worked out successfully. 

Another important obligation before Congress was to deal with the 
mendments to the Constitution which were set forth by certain states as 
conditions for ratification of that document. New York had ratified the 
Constitution “in full confidence” that the amendments proposed would be 
submitted to tl 
hody was never summoned because it was felt that the new Congress would 


1e states in a second constitutional convention. But that 
carry out the obligation. The suggested amendments were submitted 
by Congress to a committee which reduced them to ten, which were passed 
by the requisite two-thirds vote in both houses. Then they were duly 
tified by three-fourths of the states, and thus became parts of the Con- 
stitution. These ten amendments were added to the fundamental law 
and formed a little bill of rights assuring jury trial, free speech, a free 





pr and so on. 

Foreign relations were complicated and demanded careful attention. 
Great Britain still held frontier posts along the northern frontier of the 
United States; and she had not paid for slaves carried away during the 
Revolution. British influence was also seen in the outbreaks of Western 
Indians. Spain held Louisiana and sought to block American expansion 
across the Alleghenies; and the Florida boundary was in dispute. The 
attitude of the young Republic toward the French Revolution was an acute 
issue which divided the people into two hostile groups. Fearing trouble 


ver this situation, President Washington issued a proclamation of 


neutrality and preserved 
The location of a permanent seat of National Government was hotly 


ted between the northern and southern sections, while New Yorkers 


i 


and their friends sought to keep it where it was. The four great rivals 
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for the residence of the national capitol were the valleys of the Hudson, 
Delaware, Susquehanna and Potomac. Jefferson and Hamilton finally 
effected a compromise by which the Federal Government assumed the 
outstanding state debts ; the capital was fixed for ten years at Philadelphia ; 
and then located in the District of Columbia. 

The selection of New York City as the temporary capital brought a 
wave of prosperity to the metropolis. Real estate boomed and business 
of all sorts thrived. The mayor and city fathers appreciated the advan- 
tage of having the President and Congress in their midst and in turn did 
their utmost to make them comfortable. As late as February 19, 1790, the 
common council ordered special lamp-posts placed in front of Washington's 
house. The first federal census of 1790 gave the city a population of 
33,131, thus making it one of the largest cities in the United States 

The brilliant preeminence of Manhattan as the first federal capital 
was not of long duration—less than a year and a half. When Congress 
after thanking the city for the use of Federal Hall adjourned on August 12, 
1790, it was to meet in Philadelphia by order of the Residence Act of 
July 16th. Washington and his household tarried a fortnight longer. On 
August 28th the President gave a dinner to Governor Clinton and the 
mayor and aldermen of the city, at which he expressed his “utmost regret” 
at leaving New York and requested that his departure on the 30th be 
permitted to be made without ceremony. But his wishes were not 
respected because on the morning of that day a long procession of national, 
state and city officials, clergy and citizens escorted him, Mrs Washington 
and their household to the state barge which had brought them to, as it 
now carried them from, the metropolis. A salute of 13 guns announced 
his departure, accompanied by the Customs House barge. But the throng 
of friends and spectators were silent and depressed at the loss. Perhaps 
they realized the sad truth, as they watched that dignified and good man 
fade from their sight across the bay, that never would he return to them 
It was hail and farewell. To the New York he loved he left his affec- 
tionate best wishes. To the gentlemen who in his honor had built the 
state barge he returned it with his thanks. They in turn presented it to 
the city but the city having no further use for it refused to accept it 
Thus disappeared a unique souvenir of the first national capital and the 
first President of the United States, which if preserved would be highly 


prized today. 
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